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genial. He was conspicuously a fine flower of University
culture. He understood the ways and aims of Uni-
versities, their potentialities, and their difficulties. In
many addresses he spoke of them with insight and affec-
tion. He praised their past, noting especially how they
had served as disinterested pioneers in scientific research,
He had confidence in their future. But he was acutely
alive to the need of adaptation to altering conditions.
He saw that the promotion of research had become a
public duty, to be undertaken on a scale larger than they
could handle, and needing greater resources. Fortun-
ately, it fell to him, as Lord President of $ie Council, to
direct the development of scientific and industrial research
as a national task.

His own membership of Trinity, his brothers' fellow-
ships there, the tenure of the Cavendish Chair (and,
later, the Chancellorship) by his brother-in-law, the late
Lord Rayleigh, and the appointment of his sister, Mrs.
Sidgwick, to be head of Newnham, gave him many ties
with Cambridge. When he was asked to become Chan-
cellor, he had already for a long time held the like office
at Edinburgh, and it was typical of his courtesy that
before accepting the Cambridge invitation he consulted
Edinburgh opinion as to whether there might be objec-
tion to his holding both. He was quickly reassured, and
certainly neither University was prejudiced by his
association with the other.

With Edinburgh Balf our had a geographical connection,
for his ancestral home was not far off. When in residence
at Whittingehame, it was easy for him to come to us.
His visits were not infrequent, especially after the claims
of political life had grown less insistent. Some occasions
were ceremonial, others more private, and these he un-
affectedly enjoyed. I recall his presiding, in December
1924, when the Prince of Wales opened a new building